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THE 


1'NTRODUCTION, 


8 chan Gentlowel and oh ers; 
who are not much acquainted g 


with the Building Buſineſs, have 
blamed Mr. D. Surveyor to the new 


Gaol, for ſuffering ſome F— 


land to be uſed in the Building; 
Peruſal of the following Sheets will 


Jam perſuaded, ſufficiently clear up, 
that Point ; as well as acquaint the' 
Public with what is to be expected 


| from an Architect (properly ſo called) 
as well as from Surveyors of Buildings 


in general, and haw improperly the 
Term Architect is frequently * 


| plied and aſſumed. 


wy A 2 7 The 


The Hints given to the i ingenuous 


* young Architect or Surveyor, may 
not prove unuſeful ; and I hope they 


will be no Offence to the more ex- 
perienced, who, through the Hurry 
of Buſineſs, may not have ſufficiently 
conſidered the Utility Lu ſome of 
them. 


As my Aim, in the 8 Efay, 
is to {et thoſe Things reſpecting the, 
Concerns of Gentlemen with Archi- 
tes or Surveyors, in a juſt Light, 


and thereby prevent many Miſunder- 


ſtandings that might ariſe between 
them ; I ſhall be particularly careful - 
to avoid the leaſt Partiality to either 
of the Parties; and to ſpeak the plain 
Truth, without Regard to the oblig- 
ing any Perſon, on the one Hand, or 
deſignedly giving Offence to any, on 


the other: And if, in the Courſe of the 


Eſſay, I thould JO to make a few 
— 


* 


25.20 
Digreſſions, I beg my Reader's in- 
dulgence, . and flatter myſelf he will 
not find them wholly foreign to the 
| Feint i in Hand, | 


I muſt, howeres? beg the candid 
Reader (if he defires to underſtand 
thoroughly what I have advanced) 
not to content himſelf with reading a 
Page or two, and then think he 

| knows the Purport of the Whole; | 
ſince by this Means he will be often 
miſtaken, and be apt to put a wrong 
Conſtruction on many Words, which 
a careful and attentive Peruſal of the 

whole Eſſay will prevent. 


7 ſhall not be concerned if any | 
ſhould think I have not ſufficiently 

diſcuſſed the Subject; I ſhould be 
rather glad if others would take up 
the Pen, and approve themſelves of 
founder Judgment in this Matter than 
1 


( 3 
myſelf : At preſent, I ſee no Reaſon | 
why the Subject ſhould be left ob- 
ſcure, becauſe a Perſon more capable 
than myſelf, will not elucidate it in 
a better Manner, 


To conclude, I hope the impartial 
Reader will attend chiefly to Senti- 
ment, and leave the Inaccuracies of | 
stile to ſmaller Critics. 
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ESSAY, i 


H E Term Architect is frequently 
made uſe of, and miſapplied, by ſome 
who do not rightly conſider its true Mean- 
ing; as well as often aſſumed by others, 
who either ignorantly, or deſignedly, aſſume 
that which is not their Right. However, in 
order to form a juſt Idea of an Architect, 
J ſhall conſider, firſt, what Architecture is. 
Now Architecture may be defined, a com- 
plete, Knowledge in Building; which Know- 
ledge muſt conſiſt in not only knowing the 
Rules for deſigning all Sorts of Edifices, but 
how the ſame are to be reduced to Practice, 
ſo that in every Reſpect the Structure may 
be Convenient, Strong, and Beautiful; and 
therefore Architecture is properly both an 
Art and a Science; and is divided into three 
Parts, viz. Civil, Naval, and Military: Civil 
Architecture teaches how to erect all Kinds 
of Edifices for civil Uſe, ſuch as Houſes, 
Churches, Palaces, Bridges, &c. ; Naval Ar- 
chitecture to build all Kinds of Veſſels for 
the Sea or River, from the Yawl to the firſt- 
rate Man of War, whether deſigned for Uſe, 
a. | Pleaſure, 


* 


Pleaſure, or Defence: Military Architecture 
is commonly taken for that Branch of Ar- 
chitecture, which ſhews how to ſtrengthen 
and fortify Places on Land, to defend them 
from the Violence of an Enemy, by the 
Erection of Caſtles, Forts, Ramparts, and 
the like. From hence it may be eaſily 
ſeen what an Architect, in the abſolute Senſe 
of the Word, means; namely, one that profeſſes 
the Art of Building in all its various Branches; 
not that he is to execute the Whole of a 
Structure with his own Hands, this we 
know is abſolutely impoflible; and indeed the 
very Name implies there muſt be Artificers 
under him, ſince it is derived from the Greek 
Words d Chief, and TexTwy an Artificer or 
Builder; but then it is ſuppoſed he under- 
ſtands Low ali the ſeveral Artificers Works in 
Building are te be executed in every Particu- 
lar. | | Ts 
But as no Man, how learned, induſtrious, 
and experienced ſoever he may be, can poſ- 
fibly be thought to poſſeſs ſo vaſt a Fund of 
Knowledge, as is neceſſary for the contriv- 
ing, and executing, in any tolerable Man- 
ner, all thoſe Works that are either for Ci- 
vil, Naval, or Military Uſe ; Mankind have 
thought proper to conſider the Term Archi- 
tect in a reſtrained Senſe, by applying it 
principally to him who is able to con- 
trive, and complete an Edifice for civil Uſe. 
Hence the Naval Architect is commonly 
called a Ship-builder, and the Military Ar- 
* chitect 


TY 
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chitect an Engineer, by Way of Diſtinc- 

tion from the Civil Architect, who is gene- 

rally ſimply termed an Architect. Whenever 

then I uſe the Word Architect in the ſubſe- 

quent Pages, I would be underſtood to im- 


| ply, one qualified to contrive, begin, and 


complete an Edifice for civil Uſe. This being 
premiſed, I ſhall ſhew, it is not without the 


8 Reaſon Men have made this neceſſary 


iſtinction, as I ſhall make it appear the 
Qualifications neceſſary to the forming a 

complete Architect, (taking the Word in a 
reſtrained Senſe) are more than is generally 
imagined, Monſieur Gautier, an eminent 
Architect, in his Traitè des Ponts, or Trea- 
tiſe on Bridges, obſerves, ** there are fo 


many Things to be known in relation to 


the building of Bridges, either of Wood or 
Stone, that it is hard to find one Man that 
is equally qualified with the Knowledge of 
them all; and it is ſufficient, in a Work of 


Conſequence, if many Perſons can be found, 


who all of them together underſtand well 


what is to be done.” Again ſays he a well 
accompliſhed Architect is the Soul of the 


Work, for either the carrying on, the ready 


Execution, or good Manner of it; and it is 


impoſſible this Architect ſhould be fo fitly 
qualified for the Office as that he may be 
depended on, unleſs he knows alſo the prac- 
tical Part; nor is it poſſible he ſhould know 


the practical Part, if he does not know the . g 


Parts and Materials to be uſed in the Work, 


S 
: 8 Sh 


a4 
. ( 10 . 
and alſo. the Utenſils, Scaffolding, Plum- 
mets, Engines. for raifing great Weights, 
Pumps, Buckets, &c. for emptying and 
clearing the Foundations, of many differ- 
ent Forms; the Manner of piling the Foun- 
dations, great Borers for boring the Rocks, 
according to their Conſiſtence; Centres or 
Molds for Arches, the Cut of Stones, and an 
infinite Number of other Things, which can- 
not be foreſeen; ſo that for the erecting of 
a confiderable Bridge he ought to be a Per- 
ſon of univerſal Knowledge, and not igno- 
rant of any Thing that relates to the Myſ- 
tery of Architecture? (viz. Civil Architecture) 
* which ſuppoſes the Knowledge of all thoſe 
Things, if he would ſucceed.” Now, if to 
the contriving, and completing, of Wooden 
or Stone Bridges, (which is only a ſmall 
Part of Civil Architecture) ſuch Qualifications 
are neceſſary, as are ſcarce ever to be found 
in one Man ; is it to be wondered at if there 
are many Things of which the moſt ingeni- 
: ous Architect will unavoidably be ignorant? 
To make this ſtill more evident, I will 
enumerate ſome of thoſe Arts and Sciences 
with which he ought to be well acquainted, 
at leaſt ſo far as they are ſubſervient to his 
grand Deſign; and theſe are Drawing, Arith- 
metic, Geometry, Deſigning, Optics, Per- 
' ſpeCtive, Hydraulics, and Mechanics, with 
, ſeveral other kindred Sciences. „ 
For this I have the Authority of Vitru- 
vius, an ancient Architect, who wrote 1 


1 | the 


— 
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the Time of Auguſtus, when Architecture 
made great Advances to Perfection; as well 
as of Leon Batiſta Alberti, an excellent and 
learned Florentine, who flouriſhed in the 
15th Century, and of many others eminent 
in their Profeſſion. Drawing enables the 
Architect to expreſs in a graceful Manner 
his Deſign on Paper; and Geometry aſſiſts 
him in forming his Lines and Angles ſo 
as ſhall be moſt conducive to the Strength 
and Beauty of the Building; Deſigning aſ- 
ſiſts him in proportioning the ſeveral Parts 
of a Structure, that they may all harmoniſe, 
and in making all thoſe Conveniencies that 
are neceſſary for particular Edifices; Optics 
teach him the Effect his Deſign would have, 
if executed, with reſpect to the Spectator, in 
any given Situation; Hydraulics teach him 
the Art of conducting Water into Pipes or 
Drains for the Service of the Building; Per- 
ſpective furniſnes him with a View of his in- 
tended Deſign, as it would appear to the 
Eye from any particular Point of Sight, and 
in a great Meaſure ſupplies the Place of a 
Model; Mechanics ſhew him the Uſe of the. 
ſeveral mechanical Powers, and how to ap- 
ply them to Machines for raiſing Weights, 
&c. and will alſo furniſh him with ſome 
Rules for giving a Building its due Strength; 


/ 
” 
* x 


without Arithmetic he cannot make any Ef- * 


timates, or calculate the Weight of any Mate- 
rials that are uſed in Building. E 
Thus were I to proceed, I might ſhew th 
| | 8 2 Utility 


(18, 
Utility of many more Sciences to the Arehi- 
tect, but let this ſuffice : I ſhall only add, he 
| ſhould be well acquainted with the Nature 
of the ſeyeral Materials uſed in Building, 
ſuch as Bricks, Stone, Timber, Iron, and 
Glaſs, together with the ſeveral Species of 
each, their Uſe, and their Value, as well as 
with the practical Part of the ſeveral Works, 
and the ſeveral Machines, Tools, and Uten- 
ſils, to be made uſe of; and in ſhort, he * 
to be, as Alberti obſerves, a Man of a fine 
Genius, and great . eee of the beſt 
Education, of thorough Experience, and eſpe- 
cially of ſtrong Senſe and ſound Judgment.“ 
J have only given here a Setch of an 
Architect, but where is even ſuch a one to 
be found ? where is the Architect that un- 
derſtands all thoſe Arts and Sciences that 1 
have juſt, mentioned? I believe it will be 
hard to point out the Man; however there 


are ſome who, not making ſufficient Allow- 


ance for the Frailty and Fallibility of hu- 
man Nature, ſeem to expect this, and per- 
haps much more, as will be ſhewn more fully 
in the ſubſequent Part of this Eflay. 
But leſt any ſhould imagine it is eaſy for an 
Architect to be thus accomplithed, eſpecially 
if he has had all the Advantages of Educa- 
tion, and purſued his Studies with the Vigour 
he ought, and omitted no Opportunity of 


Improvement; I ſhall in the next Place en- 


quire, whether there is any Probability of a 
Perſon's being thus far qualified. 1 


(7g F +. 

And in order to this, let us make the fol- 
lowing Suppoſition, and trace him through 
the ſeveral Stages of Life. When an Infant, 
he very early diſcovers an extraordinary Ge- 
nius for Drawing, and particularly for draw- 
ing of Buildings for Civil Uſe ; his Parents, 
willing te encourage this Propenfity to the 
Study of Architecture, are determined to 
educate him accordingly they place our 

ung Gentleman, from the Time he can 
ſpeak to the Age at Fifteen, under the 
Tuition of the r eminent Maſters, where 
he improves himſelf conſiderably in Drawing, 
learns to write, makes no ſmall Progreſs in 
Arithmetic and Geometry, attains likewiſe 
to a tolerable Proficiency in the Latin Tongue, 
and has ſome little Knowledge of Greek ; he 
makes alſo no ſmall Improvement in F rench, 
and is enabled to ſpeak it with Fluency; 
which from its Univerſality we may reaſon- 
ably ſuppoſe will be no ſmall ea to 
bim: in his Travels. | 

He is now, having received a liberal Edu- 
cation, artieted to an eminent Architect, to 
whom is given a very handſome Premium, 
in order that the Vouth may be fully qua- 
lified; his Maſter, who is a conſcientious 
Perſon, is determined that the young Gen- 
tleman ſhall want no Inſtruction which it 
is in his Power to give him; accordin ly, the 
firſt Year or two, he instrücte him how to 
reduce to Practice thoſe Rules of Arithme- 
tie and Geometry he has learned at School, 
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by applying them to the Menſuration of the 
ſeveral Artificers Works, taking Care at the 


fame Time that he improves himſelf in his 


Drawing, and particularly in every Branch of 
it relating to Architecture. When about two 
or-three Years are elapſed, the Youth is 
taught to deſign, and to draw correctly the 
Plans, Sections, and Elevatians of all Kinds 
of Edifices; his Maſter, deſirous that no- 
thing ſhall be wanting to complete him, 


bas proper Perſons to give him all neceſ- 


ſary Inſtructions in his Abſence; and our 
Youth is inſtructed in Mechanics, Hydrau- 
lics, and Perſpective, which we may reaſon- 


ably ſuppoſe take up much of his Time; 


and in order that he may not forget his 


French, which I obſerved before would be 
of great Uſe to him in travelling, Foreigners 


are employed to teach him thoſe Sciences in 
French. He is now drawing near the latter 


Part of the Time he was articled for, and his 


Maſter, in order to complete his Education, 
and form his Taſte, takes. an Opportunity of 
either ſending or taking him Abroad; if he 


himſelf cannot go with him, he takes Care 


to place him with a Perſon equally qualified 
to inſtruct and aſſiſt him: The Youth now 
makes the Tour of France and Italy, &c. 


: inſpects all the ancient Remains of Architec- 


ture, meaſures and makes accurate Draw- 


ings of the Ruins, as well as of their origt- 
na 


nal State; ſtudies their Proportions; ſearches 
into their Antiquity, explores the Materials 


of 


Ew ) 
of which they are-compoſed, and the Kan 


ner in which they are put together, and 


makes every Obſervation that is likely to 
prove of the leaſt Utility: when this is done, 
he turns to the Works of the Moderns, exa- 
mines them carefully, compares them with 
the ancient Works, marks their Difference} 
and improves upon both in his own Deſigns: 

Thus he proceeds, till he has informed bim- | 
ſelf of every Thing curious and uſeful among 


the Works of either the Ancients, or the 


Moderns. He now returns Home, at the Age 
of about Two or Three and Twenty, after 
having made the very beſt Uſe of his Tra- 
vels, and in a ſhort Time after commences 
Buſineſs for — and is by Profeſſion an 
Architect. | 

IJ am perſuaded no one will: think I have 
allowed too much Time for our Archite& to 
qualify himſelf in thoſe Things I ſuppoſe 
him Maſter of, and which are neceſſary for 
a complete Architect to know; and yet, af 
ter all the Advantages of Education, the 

Strength of Genius, and the Severity of a 
cloſe Application, he is ſtill amazingly de- 
ficient; he knows nothing of the practical 
Hart of Buſineſs, is almoſt totally unac- 
| quainted with the-major Part of the Materials 
uſed in Building, is a Stranger to their Na- 
ture, their Uſe, their Value, &c.; he has 
but little Knowledge of the ſeveral Tools, 
Utenſils, and Machines uſed in Building, and 
not * the W Part of the ſeveral 
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Artificers Works, he cannot fix their Value; 
and I will venture to aſſert, if our Architect 
was now to attend to the practical Part of the 
Bricklayers, Carpenters, Maſons, Plaiſterers, 
Plumbers, and Glaziers Work, &c. he 
would be ſo far from ever being fully qua- 
Hed, that, while he was attending to one 
Branch, he would be loſing another; not to 
mention that his Attention to the Artificers - 
Works would infallibly eraſe from his 
Mind almoſt every Thing he had learned in 
his younger Years, and he would in Proceſs 
of Time, for Want of Practice, be almoſt as 
great a Stranger to Drawing and Deſigning 
as if he had never learned either. 7 
If this then is the Caſe, it muſt follow, that 
thoſe who do not thus improve their Time 
muſt be ſtill more deficient ; and that thoſe 
who would with to improve every Moment, 
yet if deſtitute of theſe Advantages and Op- 
portunities, they toomuſt be in the ſame Pre- 
dicament. „ reh 
Hence it appears how ſuperficially they 
judge, who imagine fine Drawing a princi- 
ny if not the only Qualification requiſite 
for a good Architect; Iwill allow, that to 
deſign well is eſſential either to an Archi- 


tect, or principal Surveyor; but to draw ſine 
is one Thing, and to deſign well is another, 
and thoſe Perſons who excel in the former, 
are very often deficient in the latter; and in- 
deed, I think, it is eaſy to conceive a bad De- 
ſign in Architecture may make a good 

Wi 6 Wnen 
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when a good Deſign, thro' the Want of 2 
maſterly Stroke in the Drawing Part, ſhall | 
make a bad Picture; but this is a Diſtinc- 

tion that is ſeldom adverted to; and very of- 
ten a good Defign is condemned becauſe it 
is ill drawn, and, on the contrary, a bad 
Defign approved of becauſe it is well drawn. 

It alſo appears that the Sciences claim a 
Precedence in Architecture, and indeed it is 
to be lamented if Men of Science ſhould be 
neglected; very great Encouragement is given 
to Artiſts in general, but the former are un- 
doubtedly much more ſerviceable to the 
Community than the latter. 

From the preceding Pages I think it is 
evident an Architect ought to be a Perſon 
of univerſal Knowledge in the Building Bu- 
ſineſs, which I have ſhewn is ſo extenſive in 
its Nature that it is highly improbable any one 
| Perſon ſhould be poſſeſſed of it; it remains 
then to confider who may with a Degree of. 
Propriety aſſume the Title of an Architect, 
and what is to be expected from him. 

And here I would firſt obſerve, he ſhould 
be well acquainted with every thing Mate- 
rial and Eſſential reſpecting a Building; and 
as all Structures ſnould have Strength, Con- 
venience, and Beauty, the Architect muſt 
take Care, "as as far as in W lies, to promote | 
theſe. fb | 1418 | 

-In Ge that a Bollduag may be ſtrong, it 
| 1 — firſt have a good Subſtruction or Foun- 
dation; for, as dir Henry Wotton obſet ves“ by 

* the 
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the Foundation dance it will marr all the _ 
Mirth of the Houſe ;” the Walls ſhould be 
of a due Thickneſs, with proper Bond, and 
＋ oſed of good Materials, well .. | 
e Angles, and built perpendicularly, 
1 in ſome rare Caſes) and diminiſh in 
Thickneſs as they riſe in Height; the Water 
Tables or Sett-offs ſhould, if poſſible, - be 
equal on the Outſide and the Infide of the 
„Building. ſo that a perpendicular Line may 
paſs thro the Centre of the Wall at Top 
and Bottom, which will prevent in a great 
Meaſure either its overhanging, or battering; 
The Walls ſhould not be worked up all at 
one Time, leſt the ſuperincumbent Weight 
cruſh the Work underneath: The Timbers 
of the Floors ſhould be of a proper Scant- 
ling, the principal Beams particularly not too 
Night, nor too heavy ; if the former, the 
Floor will be in Danger of tumbling in; if 
"the latter, the Beam will ſag with its own 
Weight, (except well truſſed) and bring on 
Rubin and Deſtruction. 
The Roof ſhould be fo contrived, if poffi- 
ble, that each of the Walls may bear their 
Part, neither too heavy, nor too light; if tbe 
former, the lateral Preſſure of the Rafters 
will tend to ſhove out the Walls; if the lat- 
ter; it will be in Danger from every Storm: 
The raifing Plates ſhould be firmly bound at 
the Angles, and the Whole well oed in, 
that it be in no Danger of falling. ers 
'T 0 render a Byilding convenient, it muſt 
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be well deſigned, and ſuited to-the State and 
Dignity of its Inhabitant; not that I think 
the Architect is obliged to know every Con- 
venience that is neceſſary for any particular 
Branch of Buſineſs: I do not conceive, for 

Inſtance, an Architect is any more obliged to 
' know what Rooms and Places are neceſſary 
for a Sugar Houſe, than he is to know what 
Kinds of Fixtures and Utenſils are wanting 
in ſuch a Place; in all theſe Caſes thoſe Per- 
| ſons muſt be conſulted for whoſe, Uſe the 
Building is erected; but with reſpect to 
every Convenience for a Nobleman's and 
Gentleman's Dwelling, it is not permitted 
the Architect, who is ſuppoſed to have re- 
ceived a liberal Education, to be ignorant of 
them | 1 „ 
Convenience muſt likewiſe be conſulted 
in the Conſtruction of Drains, Ceſpools, and 
Pipes, that Water may be conducted for the 
Service of the Houſe, as well as all the foul 
or Rain Water cleanly carried off, that might 
otherwiſe damage, or be a Nuiſance to the 
Building. 3 91855 95 
The Situation of the Edifice ſhould be 
likewiſe conſidered: If it is intended to be 
built in the Country, it ſhould, if poſſible, 


* 


be near Woed and Water, and if a running 


Water is near the Spot it will be a great 
Advantage; the Front ſhould be towards the 
South, and the Site a riſing Ground, and not 
far from a Road; and it will be no ſmall Ad- 
vantage if a Reſervoir can be found at ſome 
Diſtance 
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Diſtance from the Edifice, and of ſuch a 
Height, that Water may be conveyed b 
Pipes to any Part of the Building; Care wh 
be likewiſe taken to place the Offices fo that 
they may be no Annoyance to the Houſe: 
If the Structure is to be erected in Town, it 
ſhould be in an open airy Street or Square, 
where there are feveral Avenues, and in a 
genteel Neighbourhood. 

To render a Building Beautiful, the ſeveral 
Orders and their Parts muſt be judicionfly 
Introduced; the Parts thould be well pro- 
portioned, the ſmaller Members to one ano- 
ther as well as to the Whole; the Deco- 
rations in general executed with Taſte, and 

not foreign to the Deſign. | 
And here I beg Leave to obſerve, if Orna- 
ments were never introduced but where they 
would be miſſed, this ſingle Circumftance 
would often add greater Dignity to a Build- 
ing than moſt Perfons are aware of; for it is 
not a Profuſion of Ornaments that gives Ele- 
gance to a Structure, but the judicious Diſ- 

oſal of them, which any one of ſound Judg- 
ment may ſee, in thoſe Buildings that are de- 
corated in ſo unmeaning a Manner, that they 
75 Diſguſt to the Eye at firſt Sight, whereas, 
if they had been vite lain, hey perhaps - 
eg have been ane by 3 1 tha — om 
He out any Inſtances, they are too nume- 
rous in this Metropolis to eſcape Notice. 
I have hinted chiefly here what ſhould be 


obſerved 1 in the Erection of Houſes; Palaces, 
Manſions, 


"ET Wm © 
Manſions; and Country Seats ; but with re- 
ſpe& to Bridges, Churches, and the like, 
the fame Regard myſt be had to their ſeve- 
ral Parts. NOT 
And if the profeſſing Architect can thus, 
and in every other Reſpect, begin, carry on, 
and complete an Edifice in the Material and 
Eſſential Parts, and adds. to this Knowledge 
that of eſtimating a Building nearly, ſo that 
his Employer may not through him begin to 
build before he knows the Caſt; and if he 
likewiſe takes the greateſt Care he can to have 
proper Clerks, and Sub-Surveyars,, to inſpect 
all the Materials, as well as the Execution of 
the Work, when his Abſence is neceſſary, and 
to ſee to the finiſhing of the Building with 
out any unneceſſary Delay, in the Joiners, 
Painters, and. Glaziers Work, &c.; if he alſo 
employs. proper Meaſurers (Men af known 
Ability and Reputation) whoſe whole Buſi- 
| neſs is to meaſure and eſtimate the ſeveral 
Artificers Works, to aſſiſt him in ſettling 
the Bills, in a fair, juſt, and impartial 
Manner; and in every other Reſpect diſ- 
charges the great Truſt repoſed in him; he 
may, with Propriety, call Timſelf an Archi- 
tect. - | | | 
Not that I think no one ſhould preſume 
to undertake the Superintendance of a Build- 
ing, but he that can properly aſſume the 
Title of an Architect; No! but then, I think, 
he who does not come up to this Standard, 
| ſhould: rather ſtile himſelf a — 3 
HP which, 


1 6 | 
which, being a Term much leſs determinate 
in its Signification, may be uſed with Pro- 
2 T would likewiſe obſerve, the Dif- 

erence between the Architect and Surveyor | 
will be only this, that whereas the former 
knows every Thing himſelf, that is Eſential 
towards making every Building Strong, Con- 
venient, and Beautiful ; the latter, in thoſe 
Things that he is deficient in, muſt ſeek. 
Aſſiſtance from others; and his Connections 
in Buſineſs will eaſily furniſh him with the 
Acquaintance of thoſb who are perfectly well 
_ to give him ſuch Aſſiſtance; and 

uch a Surveyor will complete a Structure as 
well as the moſt accompliſhed Architect: 
And, indeed, the fewer Sciences a Man pro- 
feſſes, and there are many ſubſervient to 
Architecture, it may reaſonably be expected 
he ſhould be the more perfect in them; ſo 
that the principal Surveyor of a Building 
(who at the leaſt ſhould underſtand ſome- 
thing of the practical Part, as well as Deſign- 
ing and Eſtimating) with a little Aſſiſtance 
will, in all Probability, complete even a 
Building of Conſequence better than the 
Architect alone would; and, upon Examina- 
tion, it will be found, that moſt of our 
modern Architects are only, ſtrictly and 
properly ſpeaking, Surveyors, and do not 
come up to the Character of an Architect, 
as I have, and I * with Propriety, de- 
fined the Term. 


It is much to be wiſhed that N oblemen 
* "nb 


„ . 

and Gentlemen would conſider the true 
Meaning of the Words Architect, and Sur- 
veyor, and endevor to form right Ideas 
of the Terms; I am certain they would not 
then expect more from Architects than they 
are really able to perform. It is true, as 
Mr. Locke obſerves, Some Ideas are ſo 
complex, and made up of ſo many Parts, 
that the Memory does not eaſily retain the 
very ſame preciſe Combination of ſimple 
Ideas under one Name, and the Idea of an 
Architect is, undoubtedly, a very complex 
one; but then, before we paſs our Judg- 
ment on an Architect, we ſhould give our- 
ſelves Time to recolle& our ſcattered 
Thoughts; and, to uſe Mr. Locke's Words, 
unite into our complex Idea” of an Archi- 
tect, as preciſely as is poſſible, all thoſe In- 
gredients whereby it is differenced from 
others; and it is chiefly the Deſign of this 
Effay to give ſome Aſſiſtance in this Reſpect. 
It is certain, was an Architect to attend 
to every trifling Thing in the Execution of 

a Building, of little or no Conſequence, he 
would be apt to commit a Blunder of great 
Confequence, and would be in the fame 
Predicament as Horace's Statuary, who was 


a notable Fellow at finiſhing the Fingers 


and Toes of. his Statue, but failing in the 
general Proportions of his Figure, made but 
a bungling Job of the Whole; and an 
Attention to every minute Particular in the 
Building Buſineſs, is rather the Part of a 
Ng | common 


* 
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cammon Workman than an Architect, or 

principal Surveyor. And here I cannot but 
obſerve, there are ſome Architects and Sur- 
veyors, who, notwithſtanding they are bound 
their Indentures to teach their Appren- 


tices the whole Art and Myſtery of theit Pro- 
feſſion (at leaſt as much of it as they know 
themſelves) yet make a Practice of keeping 


them in Ignorance of ſeveral. Branches of 
Knowledge in the Building Buſineſs, and 


with what Views may be eaſily conjectured. 
I know an ingenious young Man, who ſerved 
his Time to a very eminent Surveyor, and 


during his Apprenticeſhip was ſuffered to 


do little or nothing elſe but draw; at the 
Expiration ' of his Time he proved an ex- 


ceeding good Draughtſman, but being igno- 
rant of almoſt every Thing elſe relating to 


the Profeſſion of an Architect or Surveyor, 
was glad, for a very ſmall Salary, to ſtay 
with his Maſter; who, being well eſtabliſhe 
in Buſineſs, could conſtantly employ him in 
„ 8 
I know another Surveyor, who was fo 
jealous of the Genius and Abilities of his 
Apprentice, that he carefully locked up 
every Book of Architecture from him, and 
never ſuffered him to look into one, but 
upon ſome urgent Occaſion in Buſineſs, 
when he could not well avoid it; whatever 
ſome may do, I cannot reconcile the Beha- 
viour of ſuch Gentlemen with the Golden 
Rule of doing as we would be done. by. wh 
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ſome Purbeck Portland to be uſed in the new 
Purbeck Portland affects 55 
Strength o on the Building; 


Secondly,” Whether, it Tk he: Ko 10 
ticolie Bi neſs of the Clerk of the Wor 


enquire; "Firſt; Whether oy 55 4 
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or | partici Se a he th 900 72 
Maſter Artificers before the Worts were 
begut 3. and, 

Thirdly, I ſhall Kew chat this Elec of 
the Works cannot be ſuppoſed td Ende the 
Names and Nature of all Kinds of | atk 114 
that moy'be uſed in Building. WO 

And firſt, I am to enquire, hats the 
uſing + of this Purbeck! Portland affets mas 
terially the Strength of the Building |, _ 

Here a few Words will ſuffice ; for 15 16 


well known tlie Purbeck Portland is Ha ror 


and more ſolid than the real Po! nd, 
thatcit ãs ndt in the geferal more brit 
apt to break or give Way, but will wr 7 
welas mo of tie real and, and eſpe-- 
cially. where it is dat b Phe to che Air, 


A great Part of Rai ary” Ar cre-. 
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land; and the Sea continually daſhing gast 
it, as well as its being much expbſed to all 

| Sorts of Weather, muſt greatly prove its 

Strength ; and inderds. ſuppolitg.t, was of a 

ſoft Nature, yet, if properly inttoduced in 
a Wall, it would no ways endanger it. Leon 
Batiſta Alberti informs us, the Ancients 

often compoſed their Walls of both ſoft and 
hard Materials, but, by their Cart in blend- 
ing them together, ſufficiently fortified their 

Works, and made them oblaſt Ages. 


| J think now it may be allowed that no . 


material 9 Bu + reſpecing the Strength of the 
Building, as been committed 
But it may be objected, the Purbeck Ports 
land, though it may not affect matarialin ahe 
Strength of: the Building, is yet inferior to 
the Portland; it is not of ſo good & Quality, 


nor. is it ſo, valuable. 0 vin. boo comms rt 


If thoſe who make theſe Objections, would! 
| 8 0. conſider what has been advanced in 
the preceding Pages, they would clearly fee: 


N 1 U, ought by no Means to affect 


af * 47 190 V if wal 3 9431 


"However, i in order ig obviate every Ob- 


jection, 1.tha U nquire;; ie bilol vom bus 
Secondly, Whether 2 Mag nat the par - 
ung Hu — 5 of the (deck of the: Worlas, 
not on to inſpect. the Execution; them Mr. 
D. “s Al 1 was necgſſary, but likewiſe MEI 
the Ma teri 8, to ſee. they Wert ſyckias: were 
either. e inguld be uſed: bye MD. 
or | ned agreed on with the ſeveral 
- Mlaſter 
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Fray mort & mw, 


Cay * 
Maſter) Artificers!" before the ou 
begun. een of. 1 itt! 


That a Clek of the Works: 1 Was ale 


ſuppoſed-neceflary. in Buildings of Conſequence, : | 


ve learn from thei! Ancients, and Vitruvius 
calls him Officinator; by which he means not 
barelyna Workman, as the Word is rendered 


in the Latin Dictionaries. but a chief Work- 


man, who is to examine, and ſort ALL 
the Materials for every particular Part of a 
Building, ahd is very properly called, in the 
Engliſn Language, à Clerk of the Works. 


Now, if in the Opinion of Vitruvius, as a 


well as of Sir Henry Wotton, and other emi- 
nent Architects, it is this Clerk's! Buſineſs to 


inſpect and examine AL 1. ſhe Materials, it fol- 


lows; that the Clerk of the Works under Mr.“ 
D. ſhould have ſeen the Stone was ſucR as was 


intended ſhould be uſed. If it ſtill be wen 7 


Mr,/D-fhould- have takin Care to have ap- 
pointed a more proper Perſon, to have dat 
this QMacinutor or Clerk; I anſwer, Ido not. 
know whether the Gentlemen of the Com- 
mittee, appointed for carrying into Execu- 
tion tbe new Gaol, &c. might not. WE (6 


this Perſon; and if not, I ſhall ſher e., 


Thirdly, That this — of the: Works" 


cannot be ſupp oſed to know the Names and 
Nature of all Kinds. off Materials, chat 8 CY 


ww 


uſed in Building- GF vin tt M. 


Aid liere it is ety: vin; tes ilicre-are'} 
many, who have had much Experience, and 


who liave been the great :ſt Part of their Lives 


n C2 converſant 


} were 


2 


” 


_ converſant. in one particular Branch of the. 
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Building Buſineſs, who nevertheleſs are ignorunt 


of the Names and Nature of ſeveral Materials, 


that may be uſed in their own Buſineſs. Ex- 


= Te Carpenters and Joiners will differ in 


their Opinions about the Names aud Nature 
of ſeveral Sorts of Wood; and it is well known, 


for Inſtance; that Chefnut has been often miſ- 
taken for Oak, by very good Werkmen; and 


indeed the ſeveral Species of Wood are fo: 
numerous, the niajor Part of which come ſo 
ſeldom in Uſe, that it is not ſurprizing if Men 
of Experience and Judgment ſhould not only 


diſagtee, but if even fone of them ſhould never 
have heard of the Name of a Species of Wodd, 


offeredito them for Inſpection; and the ſame may 
be ſaid of Stone. But it may be again objected, 


If a Clerk of the Works cannot be acquainted 


with every Material that may be uſed in Build- 


are gener. 


ing, he x to be e e thoſe Wand 


does not appear that Purbeck Portland is one of 


thoſe Materials that are in: general Uſe; and 
eſpecially in London. I know ſome experienced - 


Maſons who never worked up any of tlie Sort 
in their Lives; and I much Queſtiom if there 
are five Maſons in this Metropolis that ever 
uſed it, not to mention whe many wry 

tt, FAX at, 


made uſe of. t B 5 iii 4 
44 Delievs it would not be 2 very ent Aﬀatter 
to find a Perfon that ſhould be well acquainted 
with the Names and Nature of all thoſe. Ma- 
terials that are in general Uſe, which I could 
eaſily prove but waving this, I anfwet; It 
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that, perhaps, never v it, or even klo it 
from the other Portland when they do ſee it; for 
the Difference cannot be diſcerned by barely 
looking at it ; ſo that it is ſo far. trons | being a 

Matenal 1 in general . Ut, that it is Rara Avis 
in Terrd: If it is aſked; How it happens that 
it is not in more general Uſe, as I N affirmed 
it to be Strong and Durable, and therefore 
might anſwer the Purpoſe in ſome Caſes? I 
anſwer, I know not, any. more than why Aſh, 
Beech, Cheſnut, Quickbeam, Hornbeam, Ma- 
ple, Cherry-Tree, &c. which are all the 
Growth of England, are not in more general 
Uſe; which an eminent Author affirms to be 
2 Strong and Durable, for many Purpoſes, as 
moſt Timbers, and will, I — often come 
much S r than thoſe hae: are t 
uſed, 

I think no one can ſuſpect Mr. D. of filing 
with the Maſon, or winking at the Uſe of this 
Purbeck Portland; for, as the ſtricteſt Honeſty 
and Impartiality are, in my Opinion, eſſential 
to the very Being of an Architect or Surveyor ; ; 
he muſt be very weak, who would knowingly 
give the World the leaſt Reaſon to ſuſpect his 
Conduct, eſpecially at a Time when. the Pro- 
ſecution and Completing of the Work he ſuper- 
intended, would greatly encreaſe both his Re- 

tation and his Intereſt. It Eannot, there- 

ore, be ſuppoſed Mr. D. would, through mere 
Partiality to the Perſon of the Maſon, and 
without the leaſt View of any pecuniary Ad» 
van weed or Emolument whatever, ſuffer him 


T -7 i % 


VP 
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to uſe the Purbeck Portland, much. leſs. would 
he receive a Bribe. To ſuppoſe the former, 


mult evince-the greateſt Abſence of Thought; 


ſince Mr. D. muſt know, from his own Ex- 


perience, the World is ſo cenſorious, that it 
often aggrandizes the ſmalleſt Faults, and 
would not fail in ſuch a Caſe to affirm he was 
actually bribed by the Maſon. | 

To ſuppoſe the latter, would argue as en 
a Piece of Folly as of Knavery; ſince the 
Emolument ariſing from ſuch a Conduct, could 
not poſſibly be adequate to the Hazard he 
would run of not only loſing his Reputation, 


but his whole Buſineſs, in which he is at pre- 

ſent ſo well eſtabliſned. Such a Conduct would 
naturally tend to diminiſh his Authority over the 
Workmen ; and when he had once been guilty 


of a Fraud of this Nature, the leaſt Oppoſition 


on his Side, would certainly blow the ſmothered 
Spark into a Flame, which would infallibly, 
by Degrees, ſpread itſelf abroad, and affect 


both his Reputation and Eſtate. 

Therefore, unleſs we ſuppoſe Mr. D. to be 
a Man void of common Senſe, and common 
Prudence (which his Education and Abilities 
will not allow) it is abſurd to imagine he would 


act in a Manner, that would immediately tend 
to deſtroy both his Character and his Intereſt. 


I ſhould. not. have been 10 particular with 


reſpect to Mr. D. &c. but to convince Man- 
kind (if poſſible) of the Abſurdity of expecting 
a Man ſhould know Things out of his- Reach; 

which, fays one, ** is the Imperfection « of bis 


INE . 


1 7 . 
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Nature, not Knowledge; for mortal Eyes can- 


not ſee beyond their Horizon:“ And fince all 
Mankind are fallible, how unjuſt, as well as 
abfurd is it, to expect an Architect or Sur- 
veyor, any more than another, ſhould be 
infallible, and that he alone ſhould never be 
deceived. If to great Geniuſes large Alloww- 


ances ſhould be made, ſurely the Architect 


may lay claim to ſuch Indulgence, unleſs fome 


rare Genius ſhould make it appear an Architect 


need have no Genius at all. £4 

I know not from what Motive the Gentle- 
man acted, who reported to the Committee 
the Purbeck Portland was uſed ; but I think 
it would have been but generous in him to 
have privately acquainted Mr. D. with it, or 
rather the Clerk of the Works; eſpecially as 
this Gentleman #zew the Purbeck Portland 


was not in general Uſe, and therefore not 


likely to be generally known; which I ſhall. 
always think a ſufficient Apology for the Clerk 
of the Works being ignorant of it; and it is 
certain there is no Architect or Surveyor what- 


ever, but what muſt unavoidably be ignorant 


of many Materials that may be uſed in Build- 
ing; and if the Gentlemen of the Committee 


had confidered this Matter ſeriouſly, I am per- 


ſuaded they would not have blamed the Ar- 
chitect, but rather conſidered the Maſon as the 


only culpable Perſon, who endevored to im- 


pole it on the Architect, &c. for the real Port- 
land. | 
ON OM C4 | 1 


U 


(- 32. 5 

If there is any Thing elſe the Gentlemen of- 
the Committee think blameable in Mr. D. 1 
know nothing of it, neither do I undertake 
a formal Vindication of Mr. D.'s Conduct in 
every: Particular, being fo little acquainted, 
with it; but thus much I thought proper to 
fay, in Juſtice to him as well as for the Be- 
neji of others. 
„ And I think, if Gentlemen do not give 
* themſelves Timę to conſider, and weigh | ſeri- 
ouſly every Circumſtance, that tends to diſ- 
courage Men of Experience, Genius, and Abi- 
lity, it is not to be wondered at if ſuch, 
(eſpecially if they are Independent) are not 
forward to offer ' their Service ; ; . but, retiring 
into 3 leave the Management of the 
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weightieſt Affairs, oftentimes, to the bold and 
raſh Attempts, of the Ignorant and inge 
ſiderate. 
1 N 
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diſabled from aſcending the Steps of Prefer- 


* 


| SOME, Sts "4 

U s E F big I. bt. 1 * T 85 
n 

FOR THE. | „ 


| Young ARCHITECT or * SURVEYOR; Se. 


F. you are a young Man, it is bigkls 2 
ble you cannot with Propriety ſtile your - 
ſelf an Architect; I do not ſay poſitively — 
cannot, it is poſſible for even a young 
(if he has but Opportunity) by a right Core | 
of Study, and cloſe Application, to ſupply, in 
a. great Meaſyre, the Want of Experience, arid 
to attain to as much Knowledge as is neceſ- 
ſaxy to complete the Eſſential Parts of a Strue- 
ture: But then you muſt remember, the more 
you profeſs, the more will be expected from 
{ou u; and if in coming into Buſineſs you ſtum- 
le at the Threſhold, it is well if yon are not 


ment. I remember reading a Story, felated ri 
an ingenious Author, the Subſtance. of which, , 
think, is as follows; an oſtentatious 8. 1 
veyar, willing to be thought a good Draught, Ml 
man, made a Practice of having his Drawings ; 
always done by a Subſtitute, Jobs: executed | 
them. in a very neat Manner) and conſtantly 
impoſing them on Gentlemen, for Drawings _ 
begun and finiſhed with bis own Hand; he ne 
Day waited on a Gentleman with a Drawing, | 


who ſuſpecting the Man, engaged him to 


ſtay 


7 


(C34) 
ſtay an Hour or two, and procuring him Pen- 
cil and Paper, deſired him to make a fair Draw 
ing of a ſmall rough Deſign the Gentleman had 


derſtruck our Hero was ; who, after having 
made many aukward Excuſes, and betrayed: his 
| Inability, met with a ſevere Reprimand, and 
was turned out of Doors for his Pains. 

I would adviſe you to take a Hint from this, 
and never profeſs to know more than you 
really do; which will effectually ſecure you 
from ſharing the ſame Fate. Neither wilt 
your calling. yourſelf a Surveyor, rather than 
an Archite&, (if you cannot with Propri- 
ety aſſume the Name) be any Detriment 
to you; for fince the Words Architect and 
Surveyor are, with many Perſons, who do 
not conſider the effential Difference, ſynony- 
mous Terms, theſe will never think the leſs 
of your Abilities on that Account; and to thoſe 


0 poſe yourſelf by profeſſing more than you 
fl, Know: And be content with taking ſure Steps, 
which will raiſe you by Degrees with Eaſe and 
Security, rather than attempt to jump too high 
at once. If, therefore, you are at any Time 
complimented with the Title of an Architect, 
by thoſe who, do not make any Diſtinction be- 
noe the Architect and Surveyor, receive it 
as a Compliment, but do not arrogantly af 
AY ne it as your Right, 

Towever, whether you call yourſelf the one 
or the aer, endeavour to preſerve your Repu- 
TL tation 


in his Poſſeſſion ; you may imagine how thun- 


who do make a Diſtinction, you will only ex- 


— 
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tation by a enden. Behaviour in every Re- 
{ps 8 
Never court the Company of thoſe who are 


only reſpected for their Money; but ſeek the 


Acquaintance of ſuch as are your Superiors, 
Men of undoubted Senſe and Abilities; and be 
ſwift to hear every Thing that may tend to 
give you the leaſt Inſtruction; always taking 


Care to behave with the greateſt Reſpect 10 
them, as well as having the greateſt Reſpect 
or them; and if at any Time any ſuch ſhould 


be prejudiced againſt you, by the artful Inſinu- 
ations of an Enemy, or a certain Contraſt of 
Behaviour, (which is ſometimes the Caſe) en- 
deavour to remove that Prej udice, by being 
affable, and open; but if you cannot, ſhun 
their Company, and do not, by your Preſence, 
heighten their Prejudice to a ſettled Hatred 
(for you muſt not expect to pleaſe all the 
World) remember the Fable of the old Man; 
his Boy, and the Aſs; and even where your 
Behaviour is unexceptionable i in every Reſpect, 
you muſt expect to meet with Enemies who 


will always have ſomething to ſay againſt you, 
for Qu _ cedere Canem, facild invenit F 5 


tem. 

Rob not Fame of her Office, by founding 
your own Praiſe, leſt in Revenge the trumpet 
forth ſomething to your Diſadvantage ; neither 


divulge your Intention of doing any Thing of 
Conſequence; this will only make you a Laugh- 


ing-Stock to ſome, if you'do not ſucceed,” while 
others will think you are either not adequate 
T0: Oo 


4 . 
to che. Taſk, or have not Reſolution and Ste- 
dineſs enough to proſecute your Worccx. 
Sie not yourſelf up to the faſhionable 
Vices of the Times; the Body Politic groans 
under a Complication. of Diſorders, and it is 
your Duty to aſhſt in the Cure of them; and 
ſuppoling you can uſe only the moſt ſimple 
Medicines, yet ſuch, if rightly applied, may do 
Wonders. | 3 
Avoid particularly Swearing in common Diſ- 
courſe, that Bane of Society, which ſinks a Man 


E to a Level with thoſe in the Purlieus of Bil- 


lingſgate and St. Giles's. 28 : 
Shun Drunkenneſs, and lewd Women; for 
they will infallibly cloud your Faculties, and 
render you unfit for Buſineſs. Uſe every Op- 
portunity to improve yourſelf ; let nothing cu- 
rious in any of the polite Arts or Sciences eſ- 
—4 you, that is likely to be of the leaſt Uti- 
Iity. . | uf 

Be not too forward in offering your Service: 
The Architect, ſays an eminent Author, ** ſhould 
not, when he hears any one is going to build, 
run haſtily to offer his Service : I know not,” 


fays he, whether he ought not to ſtay till he 


is more than once intreated.” This is ſtrange 


Language, I make no Doubt, to ſome of our 


modern Architects, who, not content with one 


er two Places, are for graſping all they can 
get ; but Men, who have nothing in View 


ut increaſing their Wealth, will ſacrifice every 
Virtue to the Shrine of Avarice : But I take 
it for granted ſuch cannot be very Ingenious, 
3 | ſince 
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ande there ĩs a Contraſt between the Avaricious 
and Ingenious, that cannot be eaſily reeonciled. 


However, I would not adviſe you to be al- 


ways ſo ſtiff as to ſtay till you are more than 
once intreated; ſuch a rigid and four Behaviour 
would make: you deſpiſed; and held in but 
little Eſteem; 4 in ſome very par- 
ticular Caſes,” Reſervedneſs will be prudent, 
which your! u eee r. bettas:: 


| than any Precepts Can. * St. 


Von may, perhaps, d a ae 
port, and cannot; with all your Induſtry and: 
Ingenuity live comfortably; and I muſt cn 
fols i in this Caſe, you will 'be obliged: to mike 
Application to.:thoſe' very Perſons: ſometimas, 
who ought; rather — applied to you Ruft 
here I would have you act with the greateſt 
Prudence, and never make the, Largeneſs uff 
your Family, or your particular. Diſtreſſea ane/ 
Reaſon for your Application: Still preſenue 


your Reputation 1 and if you are compelled to 


offer your Service, do it in ſuch a Manner (if 
ible) as- not to give © thoſe; to duiom yu 
apply the leaſt Reaſon: to think your Offer 
proceeds from diſtreſſing Penury, or Want; if 
you do, you will often be rejected dm thats. 
very. Account, let ron Talents be ever: fo | 
great. | 12/0040 nent 
I- once. * of an Apothecuny who! was- 
a Candidate to ſucceed another i in an Hoſpital; 
this Gentleman, tho! eſteemed. in point of Abi... 
lities, equal, if not ſuperior, tos his Opponent, 


72 (83) . 
MF re jected ; . becauſe, in his. Application, he 


urged — Largeneſs of his Family, which he 
d would be a Recommendation; for when 


the Day of Election came, What!“ ſaid 


the Governors, does this Man think we 


ſhall take him out of Charity, to maintain his 


Family? Thus, by a wrong Judgment on their 


Side, occaſioned by an imprudent Conduct on 
his, he loſt the Place, when, in all Probabi- 
lity, had he kept his own Counſel; be would. 
have been choſen: So: neceſſary does: it appear, 
in ſome Situations of Life, to preſerve .an Ap- 


pearance of Independency, even in i the Midſt 


of Poverty. I would have you, ek Employz 
ment with the greateſt Diligence, tho with an. 
apparent Indifferenceʒ ſuiting your Application 


to the Times, Circumſtances, and Humours 


of Perſons, and making: your: Cdurt to great 
Men but ſeldom, leſt yu appear 
It was nobly anſwered by;a Philoſpher, Who, 
being aſked in: Deriſion Laker Philoſophers: 
— their Court:itos:rich Men, and not rich 
Men to Philoſophers ? replied, Becauſe the 
latter know their Wants, the former do not: 
However, it is much betten to court the N 
ſo as: not to ſeem to want them at all. 
Be careful to gain the Good-will of the Work- 
men under you, by a kind, affable, and gentle 8 


Behaviour; and be always. ready. to aſſit them 
to the utmoſt. of your Fower, and:plead their 


Cauſe, if at any Time they or their Families: 
are in Diſtreſs. Be civil and complaiſant to 
Tradeſmen. and ready, whenever you find an 


honeſt 


1181 


troubleſome. 30 
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beten and lafiridu Tridefinkn, to r 
mend him: By this Carriage no ſmall Adv 
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tage will redoand to yourſelf; the Workmen 


will work more chearfully under you, do their 
Work better, and complete it ſooner, than 
otherwiſe they: perhaps would do; and, little 
as you may think it, an experienced Workman 


may ſometimes give you a Hint that may prode 


of no ſmall Utility in Buſineſs. © Nor is it 
beneath your Dignity as an Architect, or prin- 
cipal Surveyor; to receive Information from 
ſuch. The ingenious Labelye, after having 
acknowledged that he e6nſulted the reſpeCtiye 

Maſter Artificers employed for com̃plétin ng 
Weſtminſter Bridge, ſays, “it is not unlikely 
that the ſelf- ſufficient or ſelf-conceited will 
ſmile at my mentioning this; but I would have 
them to know, the greateſt Architects and 
Engineers have always done, and own'd the 
ſame; and if ſome of thoſe, who pretend to 
be very great Maſters in the — or En- 


gineering Way, entertained ja leſs Opinion of 


their own Abilities; and a greater of. thoſe of 
the Perſons who are to execute what th 
project, we ſhould not daily ſee ſo many Proofs 


of Ignorance and Preſumption going generally 


Hand in Hand:“ And indeed, I think his Ob- 


ſervation is very juſt; for he that is above 


learning ſomething, even from the moſt 


illiterate, will never know any Thing as he 


ought. 


To conclude, If a Gentleman, who em- 
ploys you, ſeems not ſatisfied with your Con- 


duct, and you are deſirous of knowing how 


you 


; * 8 
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you 1 ſhould act in ſuch a Caſe; I CFTR” * 
0 anzine yourſelf, whether you have. done your 
1 Duty or not, and particularly with reſpect to 
" the Eſſential Parts of the Building entruſted to 
pour Care, and whether you have acted honeſtly 
5 and uprightly with reſpect to the Expence, and 
x4 taken ag much Care as poſſible to prevent your 
ers being impoſed on; if, upon the 
go oſeſt Examination, you find you have faith- 
b diſcharged your Duty, repreſent it to 


22 


. hin in the ſtrongeſt and moſt reſpectful Terms; 

ki 0 and if, after all, he; ſtill appears diſſatisfied, 1 
| Hg think it will be beſt to reſign a Poſt 2ou cannot | 
fill i give Satisfaction. N 
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